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[Glasgow Cathedral.] 


In resuming the account of Glasgow, which was com- 
menced in our last Supplement, we shall give our first 
attention to the cathedral, of which we are now enabled 
to furnish an engraving, which, as well as the others, 
are from original sketches recently taken on the spot. 
The history of the structure, and some other particulars 
In connexion with it, having been given in the previous 
Supplement, we shall now furnish a more detailed 
description of the exterior than it appeared desirable to 
give without the accompanying illustration. 

The author of a lively and able series of papers under 
the title of ‘ Three Weeks in Scotland,’ which appeared 
in 1831 in the * Church of Ireland Magazine,’ and 
which are understood to have been written by the Rev. 
Cesar Otway, the author of ‘ Sketches in Ireland,’-— 
thus describes the general appearance of the fabric :— 

It stands in the centre of an ancient cemetery that 
slopes down towards a ravine or brae, which is planted, 
and on the other side of its wooded bank appears a 
black statue of the dark * John Knox. The whole of 

* We do not understand in what sense the epithet “ dark” is 

Vou. IV. 





the ancient churchyard is flagged with tombstones, 
around its walls are very venerable monuments, and 
in the centre rises the only perfect unscathed specimen 
of the cathedral magnificence of the Romish church in 
Scotland. Nothing can be more solid, more venerable ; 
I think I never saw a building more designed for dura- 
bility *,—1090 feet in circumference, supported by 147 
pillars, lighted by 157 windows, with a tower and spire 
rising in the centre.. It would really be a fine structure 
were it not deformed by an ugly and secondary tower 
that projects from the western corner, surmounted by 
a stumpy sort of lead-covered spire that casts a gro- 
tesque and deformed look over the whole building.” 

The elevated site of the cathedral renders it a con- 
spicuous object in every direction, the floor of the choir 
applied to John Knox: unless, indeed, it be mere play of fancy 
upon the preceding word “ black.” 

* Sir Walter Scott was of the same opinion. Andrew Fair- 
service says, in ‘ Rob Roy,’—* Ah, it’s a brave kirk, none o’ yere 
sare vow and curliewurlies and opensteek hems about it—a’ 
solid weel-jointed mason-wark, that will stand as long as the warld, 


keep hands and gunpowther off it,” 
3I 
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being 104 feet above the level of the river at the foot 
of Saltmarket Street, at low-water mark. Mr. Mayne, 
in his poem on Glasgow, says,— 
“ High owr the lave St. Mungo rears 
His sacred fane, the pride of years ; 
And, stretching upward to the spheres 
His spire, afar 
To weary travellers appears 
A leading star.” 

This is one of the few cathedrals that do not bear 
the form of a cross. It seems, however, to have been 
originally intended that it should have done so, a south 
transept having been formed, although, for reasons 
which do not appear, it was not carried higher than the 
first tier of arches. The greatest internal length of the 
cathedral from east to west is 319 feet, the breadth 63 
feet, the height of the choir 90 feet, and of the nave 85 
feet. From east to west the cathedral is externally 
divided on both sides into compartments by buttresses 
of equal dimensions, between which are placed painted 
windows variously ornamented. This succession of 
windows is interrupted in the middle of the building by 
the transverse section of the cross, as well as by two 
very large windows on the opposite sides of the ca- 
thedral, each forty feet high by twenty wide, divided 
by mullions and tracery of curious workmanship, and 
placed directly under the great tower. Above this first 
range of windows the wall terminates in a battlement, 
within-which springs the lowest roof, till it meets the 
second or inner wall, which rises above the point at 
which the roof unites it with the outer wall, and, like 
that wall, is divided into compartments by small square 
‘ojections, between each of which are placed three 

arrow Gothic windows, directly above each of those 
iu the first story. This wall then terminates in a 
battlement, similar to the outer wall, and receives the 
main roof, which is covered with lead. A square 
tower rises from the centre of the building to nearly 
thirty feet above the roof, supported by four massy 
pillars, each twenty-nine feet six inches in circum- 
ference. From this tower arises « tapering octangular 
spire with diminishing battlements, enlivened by 
painted windows, and relieved by mouldings and by 
small spires, which rise from within the first battlement 
at the bottom of the octagon, the whole terminating in 
a ball and weathercock at the height of 225 feet above 
the floor of the choir. The unfortunate tower at the 
west end has been sufficiently characterised. It con- 
tains the bell and clock. Opposite to it, at the other 
angle of the western front, is another building pro- 
jecting considerably, like the tower, from the gable of 
the church. It formed the ancient consistory-house, 
and by no means contributes to the general harmony 
of the structure. The grand entrance in former times 
was at the western end, between these two projecting 
buildings, by a magnificent gate, seventeen feet high 
and eleven wide, surmounted by a large window, forty- 
four feet six inches high, by twenty-three feet six inches 
wide. This grand entrance is not now used, but the 
magnificent window has been openeg at an expense of 
upwards of 500/. 

We have already mentioned the distribution which 
was made of the interior at the Reformation. We 
cannot find room for a detailed description of the dif- 
ferent parts, but may give the brief murmur in which 
the Rev. Cesar Otway indulged on viewing it as it now 
appears. 

He says,—** We entered the fine structure, and I 
confess | was both pleased and offended,—pleased to 
observe the noble pillars, the groined interlacings of its 
rich roof, the multitude of its arches, windows, and gro- 
tesque ornaments,—vexed to see the fine tout ensemble 
of the building destroyed by its being divided into two, 
I may say three, separate churches,—to find both places 
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of worship deformed and pestered with a multitude of 
little pews, so small that no man could kneel down in 
one of them, all composed of unpainted deal. I believe 
the Scotch Presbyterians have an antipathy to paint. 
I think I never observed the use of a paint-brush in 
any kirk which I have entered in the land.” 

There is, however, no question that much taste and 
judgment have been exercised in the modifications 
which have been given to the original alterations ; and 
its preservation being mainly owing to the useful pur- 
poses to which it might be applied, we have perhaps 
no right to complain that in adapting it to such pur- 
poses much of its uniformity, proportion, and imposing 
effect has been necessarily diminished. We should 
probably fail in attempting to persuade the citizens of 
Glasgow to build two new churches merely that the 
interior of the Cathedral might be left free and appear 
to more advantage. 

It has already been mentioned that the crypt under 
the church was employed as another kirk after the 
Reformation, but is now restored to its former use as a 
cemetery :—‘ It is indeed fit for nothing else,” says the 
author of ‘Three Weeks in Scotland; and how any 
one could have continued to sit in this dark, cold, 
dismal crypt to hear to an end a Presbyterian minister's 
long sermon and prayer is to me astonishing.” He 
adds, “ It is semi-subterraneous, and so thick and so 
numerous are the columns, requisite as they are to 
support all the superincumbent edifice, that there is not 
more than the space of a man’s length between any two 
individual pillars in the whole crypt. Entering this 
place and observing the light and shade distributed 
among its numerous columns, and the mighty arches 
overspread with their massive and unwrought inter- 
lacings ; and recollecting not only the grave and quaint 
people that preached and listened there,—and the old 
Romish bishops that, together with St. Mungo, lie 
here interred, 1 certainly was struck with the solemnity 
of the scene, and was caught up in the recollections 
which it gave birth to.” 

The plan of this Supplement appropriates it more 
particularly to the class of subjects which bear upon 
or illustrate the internal condition of Glasgow ; under 
this appropriation our attention will naturally be 
in the first instance directed to its trade, It lias 
already been stated that, previously to the union of 
the two kingdoms, the foreign trade of Glasgow was 
very inconsiderable, and was chiefly confined to Hol- 
land and France, although not perhaps very dispro- 
portionate to the thin population of the town. The 
Union having thrown the American trade open.'to 
the enterprise of the Scotch, the merchants of Glasgow 
perceived how advantageously they were locally si- 
tuated for the prosecution of that trade, in which 
they forthwith embarked with uncommon zeal. Their 
attention was particularly directed to the tobacco-trade 
with Virginia, to which ultimately their energies and 
capital were almost exclusively devoted. ‘This com- 
merce was originally carried on in vessels chartered 
from the English ports, and it was not until 1718 that 
a ship built on the Clyde, and belonging to Glasgow, 
crossed the Atlantic. Very little other foreign trade 
was attempted, and any small manufactures that were 
carried on were chiefly to meet the demands of the 
Virginia market. The supply of that province with 
European goods, taking tobacco in return, became 
nearly a monopoly in the hands of the Glasgow mer- 
chants, so that the port became the great European 
mart for tobacco. The extent of the trade may be 
estimated from the fact, that for several years previous 
to the American war of independence the annual 
imports of tobacco to the Clyde amounted to from 
35,000 to 45,000 hogsheads, and to no less than 57,143 
hogsheads in the year immediately preceding that event. 
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It seems that, up to the middle of the last century, 
commercial concerns of every description were almost 
exclusively carried on by what may be called joint-stock 
companies of credit. Six or eight responsible persons 
formed themselves into a company, and advanced each 
100/. into the concern, borrowing on the personal bonds 
of the company whatever further sums might be neces- 
sary for the undertaking. It was not until at a later 
period, when large amounts of commercial capital had 
accumulated in the country, that individuals, or even 
companies, were to be found trading extensively on 
their own capitel. In these partnerships, one of the 
partners acted as manager, and the others did not in- 
terfere. ‘* The transactions consisted in purchasing 
the goods for the shipments made twice a year, and 
making sales of the tobacco which they received in 
return. The goods were bought upon twelve months’ 
credit, and when a shipment came to be paid off, the 
manager sent notice to the different furnishers to meet 
him on such a day, at such a wine-shop, with their 
accounts discharged. ‘They then received the payment 
of their accounts, and along with it a glass of wine 
each, but for which each paid. This curious mode of 
paying off these shipments was contrived with a view 
to furnish aid to some better-born young woman whose 
parents had fallen into bad circumstances, and whom 
it was customary to place in one of those shops, in the 
same way that, at an after period, such a person would 
have been put into a milliner’s shop. These wine-shops 
were opposite the Tontine Exchange, and no business 
was transacted but in one of them *.” 

Subsequently the same account thus speaks of the 
aristocratic bearing of the principal Glasgow merchants 
at this period :—‘* Prior to the breaking out of the 
American war, the Virginians, who were looked up to 
as the Glasgow aristocracy, had a privileged walk at 
the Cross, which they trod in long scarlet cloaks and 


bushy wigs, and such was the state of society, that | 
siderable or beneficial previously to the American war. 


|It has acquired its chief importance since the war of 


when any of the most respectable master tradesmen of 
the city had occasion to speak to a tobacco lord, he was 
required to walk on the other side of the street till he 
was fortunate enough to meet his eye, for it would have 
been presumption to have made up tohim. * * * 
Latterly the rising generation of the middle class, 
better educated than their fathers, engaged extensively 
in trade and commerce, and by honourable dealing and 
correct conduct, procured a name and a place in society 
which had been hitherto reserved for the higher grades. 
Wealth is not now the criterion of respect, for persons 
even in the inferior walks of life, who conduct them- 
selves with propriety, have a higher place assigned 
them in society than at any former period of the history 
of the city.” 

The breaking out of the war with America, in 1774, 
having put a stop to the large and lucrative transac- 
tions between Glasgow and Virginia, the merchants 
and monied men of the city were constrained to con- 
sider to what other objects their enterprise and capital 
might be most advantageously directed. Most fortu- 
nately for the ultimate prosperity of the city (which at 
present does not result from either its commercial or 
manufacturing importance, taken separately, but from 
the combination of both under the most favourable 
auspices), their attention was particularly directed 
towards manufactures, several branches of which were 
thenceforward successively taken up and cultivated 
with equal zeal and success. It is interesting to cal- 
culate the probability that Glasgow would never have 
been an eminent manufaeturing town, and consequently 
would never have attained its present prosperous con- 
dition, if it had not happened that just at that juncture 


‘ * —— ‘Statistical Account.’ This, and what comes after, 
parently quoted there from Mr. Bannatyne’s Scrap Book ; 
but the context does not render this quite clear. ¢ 
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the recent improvements discovered by Arkwright in 
the process of spinning cotton-wool, led the different 
manufacturing towns in Scotland to attempt to intro- 
duce the manufacture of muslins into that country ; 
and the success which Glasgow made in this attempt 
must, no doubt, be in a great degree attributed to the 
circumstance that the American war left a great amount 
of capital vacant to be applied to its encouragement, 
and to the formation of numerous works for the manu- 
facture of the different kinds of cotton-cloths on a large 
scale. 

When peace was concluded between this country and 
the United States, in 1783, the merchants of Glasgow 
hastened, with all the advantages which they had mean- 
while gathered, to renew their former relations, and to 
form new ones with the different states of the Union, 
It was a most fortunate circumstance for this trade that 
the cultivation of the cotton-plant was, a few years 
after the peace, introduced into the southern states of 
the American Union; for it not only furnished the 
means for a great extension of the trade, but in another 
way operated most importantly on the manufacture, as, 
according to the obvious statement of Dr. Cleland in 
his ‘ Annals,’ “ without this new field to supply the 
quantity of the article which the growing demands of 
the manufacturers required, and of the qualities united 
to the different fabrics to be made, this important 
branch of industry never could have reached that high 
state at which it has arrived. The bringing home this 
article for the manufacturers of Glasgow, and sending 
out the returns, became a great trade, and led to 
the formation of establishments for carrying on this 
part of the business at Charleston and New Orleans.” 
Besides their trade with the United States, the mer- 
chants of Glasgow have extensive dealings with Canada 
and Nova Scotia 

Another great branch of the Glasgow commerce— 
that with our West Indian colonies—was not very con- 


1793, when the colonies of other European powers in 
that quarter having fallen into our hands, their habits 
of intercourse with America enabled the Glasgow mer- 
chants to obtain a large share of the trade which this 
country in consequence obtained. In the year 1775, 
the importations from the West Indies into the Clyde 
were only 4621 hogsheads and 691 tierces of sugar, 
1154 puncheons and 193 hogsheads of rum, and 503 
bags of cotton. In 1815, the imports had increased 
to—sugar, 540,198 cwts.; rum, 1,251,092 gallons; 
cotton-wool, 6,530,177 lbs. 

Glasgow was about two years behind Liverpool in 
despatching a vessel to India, after the trade to the 
East, with the exception of China, had been thrown 
open to private adventurers on the last renewal but one 
of the East India Company’s charter. The first vessel. 
from Scotland bound direct to India was despatched 
for Calcutta in the spring of 1816: she was called the 
Earl of Buckingham, burden 600 tons. Since then a 
number of other enterprising merchants of Glasgow 
have engaged in the India trade. In the year 1833 
ten vessels, of 3437 tons burden, entered at Greenock 
and Port Glasgow from places eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope, exceeding in this every single port except 
London and Liverpool. It only remains to add under 
this head that, when the remaining commercial monopoly 
of the East India Company was withdrawn in 1834, the 
merchants of Glasgow delayed not to avail themselves 
of this new opening for their capital and enterprise ; 
for the first vessel, unconnected with the East India 
Company, which, on the opening of the China trade, 
arrived in Britain, was the Camden, chartered ‘by a 
Glasgow merchant; and the cargo.of which, consisting 
of bohea, congou, and other teas, was sold ry the Royal 
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Exchange Sale Room on the 14th of November, 1834, 
and the sule was attended by many London and Edin- 
burgh merchants. 

The number of vessels that entered at Glasrow and 
Greenock from foreign parts in 1833, was 399, of 
$1,499 tons burden, including twelve foreign ships of 
2459 tons. The gross amount of the customs collected 
in the same year at Glasgow, Greenock, and Port 
Glasgow, was 779,232/., being a larger amount than 
was collected at any single port of the United King- 
dom, except London, Liverpool, and Bristol. 

Manufactures.—The trade and manufactures of Glas- 
gow received, during their infancy, the fostering care of 
bounties and special patronage. In the seventeenth 
century, parliament exempted the whole materials used 
in certain manufactures from duty. On the 3lst of 
January, 1638, “ Robert Fleyming and his partners 
made offer to the town-council to set up a manufactory 
in the city, wherein a number of the poorer sort of people 
may be employed, provided they met with sufficient 
countenance. On considering which offer, the council 
resolved, in consideration of the great good, utility, and 
profit which will redound to the city, to give the said 
company a lease of their great lodging and backyard of 
the Drygate, excepting the two front vaults, free of 
rent, for the space of seventeen years. On 8th May 
thereafter, the deacon-convener reported that the free- 
men-weavers were afraid that the erecting of the manu- 
factory would prove hurtful to them. On which, Patrick 
Bell, one of the partners, agreed that the Company 
should not employ any unfree weavers of the town.” 

As' we have not room to trace chronologically the 
rise and progress of the arts and manufactures of 
Glasgow, we must content ourselves with selecting the 
more remarkable of those branches which give import- 
ance to the city. The capital driven from the trade in 
tobacco on the outbreak of the American war, was, as 
we have seen, directed to other pursuits; and the 
celebrated inventions in the cotton manufacture succes- 
sively perfécted by Hargreaves, Arkwright, and Cromp- 
ton, coming into use, opened a new and extensive 
tield for the employment both of ingenuity and capital. 
The manufacture of linens, lawns, cambrics, and 
other articles of similar fabric, was introduced into 
Glasgow about the year 1725, and continued to be the 
staple manufacture till they were succeeded by musilins. 
But the positive activity of the cotton manufacture 
in Glasgow cannot be dated earlier than about the 
commencement of the present century. Before that 
period the mills established. might be considered as 
experiments, on which a considerable amount of in- 
genuity and capital was expended before the business 
could be regarded as at once—to use an expressive 
commercial phrase—safe and comfortable. In the year 
1792 Mr. William Kelly, of Glasgow, at that time 
manager of the Lanark mills (so well known from the 
subsequent connexion of Mr. Robert Owen with them), 
obtained a patent for an improvement on Crompton’s 
mule jenny. But, much to his honour, he allowed every 
one freely to avail himself of its advantages. Another 
improvement was made in 1795 by Mr. Archibald 
Buchanan, who was connected with the firm of James 
Finlay and Co. “ Having constructed very light 
jennies, he dispensed altogether with the employment 
of men as spinners, and trained young women to the 
work. . This system has, from time to time, 
been partially adopted at other works in Scotland and 
England, but men are still more generally employed *.” 

In July, 1834, Mr. Leonard Horner, one of the 
Factory Commissioners, reported that, “ In Scotland 
there are 134 cotton-mills; that with the exception of 
some large establishments at Aberdeen, and one at 
Stanley, near Perth, the cotton manufacture is almost 

* Cleland. 
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entirely confined to Glasgow and the country imme- 
diately adjoining to a distance of about twenty-five 
miles radius; and all these country mills, even in- 
cluding the great work at Stanley, are connected with 
Glasgow houses, or in the Glasgow trade.” In the six 
counties of Lanark, Renfrew, Dumbarton, Bute, Ayr, 
and Perth, there are 123 cotton-mills, nearly 100 of 
which belong to Glasgow. From the year 1818 to 
1834, the importation of cotton-wool, for the consump- 
tion of Scotland, exhibits a progressive increase from 
46,565 to 95,603 bales. 

Intimately connected with the cotton-trade is the 
manufacture of steam-engines, especially as applicable 
to the trade and manufactures of Glasgow. Wait, 
though born in Greenock, may be regarded as pecu- 
liarly a Glasgow man, as it was in the latter place he 
laid the foundation of that education, and the union of 
philosophical and practical habits, which enabled him 
to carry into perfection his projects for the improve- 
ment of the steam-engine. On the expiration of the 
exclusive privilege which had been granted to him in 
connexion with Boulton, the engineers of Glasgow 
commenced making steam-engines; and to such ‘an 
extent is the business carried on there, that in the pre- 
sent year the number of firms who make steam-engines 
or mill-machinery is thirteen, three of which alone 
employ upwards of a thousand individuals. Dr. Cle- 
land ascertained that in Glasgow and its suburbs there 
are thirty-one different kinds of manufactures where 
steam-engines are used, and that in these, and in col- 
lieries, quarries, and steam-boats, there are 355 steam- 
engines, equal to 7366 horse power, the average power 
of each engine being rather more than twenty horses 
each. 

Since the year 1830, the spinning of Cashmere and 
Merino wool into yarn on the French principle has 
been successfully established in Glasgow. The late 
Captain C. S. Cochrane, of the royal navy, obtained 
two separate premiums of 300/. each from the Board 
of Trustees for the Encouragement of Arts and Manu- 
factures in Scotland, for his success in discovering the 
processes adopted in France, ayd establishing them in 
this country. The spinning of these yarns is carried 
on by Houldsworth and Sons in Glasgow, and, not- 
withstanding the cheapness of labour in France, with 
so much skill and success, as to enable them to com- 
pete, in every respect, with the manufactures of that 
kingdom, even although French yarns can be admitted 
into Britain duty free. There is no reason to doubt, 
therefore, that the spinning of these fine wocls, when 
the goods manufactured from them are moré generally 
appreciated, will become an extensive and profitable 
employment. 1 

The coal and iron fields around Glasgow are very 
extensive. In 1831 the supply of coals to the city 
came from thirty-seven pits; the quantity brought in 
that year was 561,049 tons, of which 124,000 were 
exported, leaving 437,049 tons for the use of the inha- 
bitants. There were in December, 1834, ten iron- 
work companies in Scotland, employing twenty-eight 
furnaces, which consume annually 72,500 tons of fuel ; 
and all these furnaces, with the exception of five, are 
in the neighbourhood of Glasgow; and even of the 
five none are more than thirty miles distant. 

Though the citizens of Glasgow, from their intense de- 
votion to commercial pursuits, have not been celebrated 
for their attachment to and attainments in literature, 
yet printing and publishing, especially in connexion 
with the University, have made great progress. Letter- 
press printing was introduced in 1638. But the cele- 
brated printers, Faulls (improperly, says Dr. Cleland, 
termed Fowlis), raised the character of printing very 
high by the beautiful editions, especially of classical 
works, which issued from their press, The elder 
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Faulls was appointed, in 1743, printer to the Uni- 
versity; and in 1744 appeared an edition of Horace, 
the proof sheets of which were hung up in the college, 
and a reward offered to any one who should discover an 
inaccuracy. By the year 1746 the Faulls had printed 
eighteen classics, beside other works. In more recent 
years the late Mr. Chapman and the Messrs. Duncan, 
printers to the University, were distinguished for the 
spirit and taste which they exhibited in the typographic 
art. In connexion with printing, is the art of letter 
founding. It was introduced into Glasgow in the year 
1718, but was brought to great perfection in 1740 by 
Mr. Wilson, afterwards Professor of Astronomy in the 
University, whose grandchildren continued the pro- 
prietors of the extensive letter-foundry in the city, so 
widely known both in Britain and on the Continent up 
to the year 1834. The Greek types produced in this 
etter-foundry have long been admired, and were pre- 
ferred by the printers and literati of Germany to all 
others. Since 1834 the business of the Messrs. Wilsons 
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has been transferred to letter-foundries which they have 
established in Edinburgh and London. 

The most extensive chemical manufactory in Europe 
is situated in Glasgow. This establishment, carried 
on under the firm of Charles Tennant and Co., covers 
ten acres of ground, and within its walls there are 
buildings which cover 27,340 square yards. There 
are upwards of 100 furnaces, retorts, and fire-places in 
the premises. In one apartment there are platina 
vessels to the value of 7000/. The establishment 
burns upwards of 600 tons of coals weekly. It was 
established in the year 1800, for the mauufacture of 
sulphuric acid, chloride of lime, soda, and soap. 

The manufacture of bandanas has been chiefly con- 
fined to Glasgow. An attempt was made on the 
continent, but it proved unsuccessful. The establish- 
ment of Messrs Monteith and Co., at Barrowfield, near 
Glasgow, is very magnificent. This firm, besides the 
manufacture of bandanas, carry on cotton-sp:nning 
and calico-printing. 
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Education and Literature.—We have already noticed 
that in consequence of its close connexion with the 
hierarchy, the University of Giasgow was almost ruined 
at the Reformation. But James VLI., in his minority, 
during the Regency of Morton, in 1577, bestowed 
upon it some ecclesiastical property, and at the same 
time granted a new charter of foundation, regulating 
the constitution of the establishment, and confirming 
prior privileges. ‘The various grants and donations ot 
ecclesiastical and other property which then and after 
it received from the crown and different individuals, in 
the end brought the institution to a condition of greater 
efficiency than before. The funds arising from en- 
dowments are appropriated to the payments of pro- 





fessors’ salaries and certain stipends, as well as to the 


support of the college buildings and other necessary 


purposes. The University may be regarded as a 
prosperous institution, the revenues being, as one of the 
local historians remarks, “ sufficient, with economy, to 
promote useful improvements; but not so large as to 
be productive of idleness and the luxury of learned 
indolence.” The increased value of real property has 
enabled the establishment to increase, from time to time, 
the number of its professors. Originally the teaching 
body consisted of a principal, who taught theology, and 
three professors of philosophy. At present the govern- 
ing and teaching body consists of a chancellor, a rector, 
a dean of faculty, a principal, and twenty professors. 
Formerly, the office of chancellor was invariably 
held by the bishop of the diocese ; but since the esta- 
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blishment of Presbyterianism, the office has usually 
been filled by some nobleman or gentleman of rank in 
the country*. The chancellor is the head of the Uni- 
versity, presides in all its councils, and degrees are 
bestowed in his name, The rector is chosen annually 
in the comitia, an assembly in which all the students 
have a voice as well as the other members of the Uni- 
versity. On this functionary, who is usually some 
prominent political or literary character of the day, 
the duty devolves to maintain the rights of the Univer- 
sity, to judge in all disputes between the students 
among themselves, and between them and the citizens ; 
and to summon and preside in certain meetings of the 
University. The office of dean of faculty is held for two 
years: he is chosen by the rector, principal, and profes- 
sors; and his business chiefly consists in giving direc- 
tions concerning the course of studies. The principal 
is appointed by the king, and has the ordinary super- 
intendence of the deportment of all the members of the 
University, and is first professor of divinity. The 
principal with the professors, form a meeting, to which 
the administration of the revenue is exclusively intrusted. 
The professors may be divided into four distinct 
faculties, according to the branches of knowledge to 
which they are respectively assigned. The faculty of 
arts comprises the professors of? Latin or humanity, 
Greek, logic, ethics, natural philosophy, astronomy, and 
natural history: the faculty of theology contains, besides 
the principal, three professors, namely, of divinity, 
church history, and oriental languages: the faculty of 
law contains only the single professorship of civil law : 
the faculty of medicine embraces the professorships of 
anatomy, medicine, materia medica, surgery, midwifery, 
chemistry, and botany: Thus the whole of the pro- 
fessorships amount to twenty; besides which there is, 
in the medical faculty, a lectureship on diseases of the 
eye. The number of the students is generally somewhere 
near one thousand. The students have the use of the 
University library under certain conditions and an 
annual payment. It was founded in the fifteenth 
century, and contains a valuable and extensive collec- 
tion.of books. The Hunterian Museum (of which we 
now give a wood-cut) promotes, in many important 
respects, the objects of the institution; and the bo- 
tanical students have the advantage of an interest 
which the University possesses in the botanical garden 
which has been formed in the neighbourhood of the 
city by the citizens of Glasgow. The University con- 
tributed 20001. to the object. The garden, which 
consists of eight acres, was opened in 1818, and is not 
exceeded by any botanical garden in the kingdom, in 
its collection of various rare plants from every part of 
the world. 

There was a grammar-school at Glasgow prior to 
the establishment of the University. It existed in the 
early part of the fourteenth century, and depended im- 
mediately on the cathedral. It remained a distinct 
establishment after the foundation of the University, 
but we know nothing of the plans on which it was 
conducted previously to the early part of the last cen- 
tury, except that the office of master was considered 
highly respectable, and that great care seems to have 
been taken to supply it with efficient teachers. To- 
wards the end of the sixteenth century the school met 
at five o'clock in the merning. The institution is now 
managed by a committee of the town-council, aided by 
the clergy of the city and the university professors. It 
had formerly four masterships; but in 1354 it under- 
went such alteration as to be now rather an academy 
than a grammar-school. Two of the masterships, for 
Latin and Greek, have been abolished, and their place 
supplied by teachers of English grammar, French, 
Italian, German, elocution, writing, arithmetic, geo- 

* The dukes of Montrose have been chancellors since 1715, 
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graphy, and mathematics. Its name also has been 
changed to that of the High School. 

The institution commonly called the Anderson Uni- 
versity, or Andersonian Institution, was founded by the 
will of Mr. John Anderson, professor of natural phi- 
losophy in the University, who bequeathed his valuable 
apparatus, museum, library and other effects to eighty- 
one trustees for the establishment of a college in the 
city for arts, medicine, law, and theology. Anderson 
died in 1795, and the institution was incorporated in 
1796, in which year its operations commenced by the 
reading, in the Trades’ Hall, to persons of both sexes, 
popular and scientific lectures on natural philosophy 
and chemistry, illustrated by experiments. Dr. Garnett 
was the first professor, and, on his removal to London 
in 1799, was succeeded by Dr. George Birkbeck, who, 
in addition to the former course of instruction, intro- 
duced a familiar system of philosophical and mechanical 
information, demonstrated by experiments, to 500 ope- 
rative mechanics free of expense. ‘This mode of tui- 
tion,’ says Dr. Cleland, who seems to have himself taken 
an active part in this as in evéry other good work, ‘ by 
which philosophical subjects were explained in ordinary 
language, divested of technicalities beyond the com- 
prehension of the students, is continued with great suc- 
cess, at a small expense, and has been productive of 
the happiest effects on a valuable class of society.’ Dr. 
Birkbeck resigned the professorship in 1804, and re- 
turned to London; being succeeded by Dr. Andrew 
Ure, who during twenty-five years discharged the 
arduous duties of this office with great ability and suc- 
cess, when he also removed to London. The institu- 
tion is in a prosperous condition, and removed a few 
years since to the grammar-school buildings, which were 
purchased by the trustees, and so improved as to afford 
numerous halls for the professors and for the museum, 
which has become very rich in the several departments. 
The lectures now embrace an extensive list of subjects 
in the various branches of human knowledge. 

The Mechanics’ Institute, founded in 1825, does not 
in its plan and constitution differ much from similar 
establishments elsewhere. In the building there are 
commodious apartments for the numerous models and 
apparatus, and for the library, which consists of up- 
wards of 3000 volumes on science and general lite- 
rature. In the session of 1834 there were three pro- 
fessors, who gave lectures on natural philosophy, che- 
mistry, popular anatomy, physiology, and phrenology. 
The fee for the course is 8s., but a certain number of 
poor apprentices are admitted without payment both to 
the lectures and the library. The number of regular 
students has averaged 500 yearly since the commence- 
ment of the institution; besides 220 apprentices, who 
have been admitted gratuitously within the same period. 

Concerning the common schools, there is little infor- 
mation later than that given in 1816 by Dr. Cleland 
in his ‘ Annals of Glasgow.’ It there appeared that, 
exclusively of the University and thirteen institutions 
where youth were educated, there were 144 schools; 
and that, including the public institutions, there were 
16,799 scholars, of whom 6516 were taught gratis in 
charity-schools. These schools were all in a district 
containing a population of about 75,000.- This state- 
ment, though not full or recent, is useful as furnishing 
an approximation to the ratio which probably holds 
in the more extended district and increased population. 
The same persevering inquirer ascertained, in 1820, 
that there were, within the royalty, 100 Sunday-schools 
with 158 teachers and 4668 scholars, (2235 boys and 
2433 girls,) besides three adult-schools, in which were 
three teachers with 25 male and 54 female schoiars. 
An infant-school society was instituted in 1827, and 
now there are six infant-schools in the town, and three 
more in contemplation for the suburbs. We learn 
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from Porter’s Official Tables that, at Glasgow, “ the 
fee for teaching reading te the children of the working- 
classes is 3s. 3d. per quarter, equal to a half-penny per 
day ;” and that, “ at this rate, children are taught four 
hours during five days in the week, and two hours on 
Saturdays.” 

Although, as we have seen, Glasgow does not make 
claim to much distinction in respect of literature, there 
are many individuals of cultivated minds and large 
attainments who have in some instances formed them- 
selves into societies for the promotion of science and 
literature. ‘The first circulating library in the West of 
Scotland was established at Glasgow in 1753, by 
Mr. John Smith, who lent out books at the rate of a 
halfpenny the volume. There are now many circulating 
libraries, as well as public and private libraries, at 
Glasgow. Book-societies have also been established of 
late years: the plan of these is similar to that of the | 


THE PENNY MAGAZINE. 
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Such as would not pay their monthly stent for the 
poor were to be debarred from the communion. 

Until about 1785, the public markets and a few 
shops were the only places where the inhabitants could 
be supplied with necessaries. Now the markets are 
comparatively deserted, the great extension of the town 
having induced people to resort to shops in their im- 
mediate neighbourhoods rather than to distant markets. 
Butchers’ shops are now open in all the principal streets, 
for which 80/. a-year are paid by some butchers, who 
might have stalls in the market rent free. This 
dispersion of shops is practically a very great con- 
venience to householders ; but we agree with Dr. 
Cleland in thinking that, although butchers’ shops in 
the streets may not be deemed a legal nuisance, they 
are in the highest degree offensive and revolting, par- 
ticularly from the practice of hanging out the animals 
entire, with great holes in their necks, previously to 


circulating libraries, with the difference that the books | being quartered. This ought to be forbidden as a most 
belong to the readers themselves, who are chiefly of the | horrid exhibition, to which only custom could reconcile 
working-classes. Attempts have been made during the | us, and which, notwithstanding custom, is intolerable 

to many. When Deacon Peter Brown was bound 


last thirty years to establish Magazines and other 
periodical works at Glasgow, but hitherto they have not | apprentice to the flesher’s trade in 1763, the slaughter 


succeeded. Newspapers have been more fortunate. | of bullocks was not known in Glasgow, a few milch 
The first newspaper published in the West of Scotland | cows only being killed throughout the year. When 


was the ‘Glasgow Courant,’ in the year 1715. It was | the same person commenced business in 1771, he sold 
published three times a-week, consisted of-twelve pages 


roasting pieces of beef at 3d. per lb., and a quarter of 
in small quarto, and was sold for three-halfpence, or lamb at from 2}d. to 9d., according to season, quality, 
“one penny to regular customers.” From 1715 to | and size. The present consumption will be best under- 
1835, twenty-one attempts to establish newspapers have | stood from a statement of the live cattle sold in the 
been made in Glasgow, and of this number eleven still | market. But it déserves to be noticed, that since 1822, 
survive. ‘Two of these are published three times a-week, | it has been an increasing practice to send rumps of 
five twice, and the rest once; so that altogether there | beef from Edinburgh to Glasgow ; and it is certainly 
are twenty newspapers published weekly. | not a little remarkable that the metropolis should send 
Miscellaneous Facts.—The various works of Dr. Cle- | the prime parts of beef to a manufacturing town for 
land, particularly his ‘ Statistical Account of Glasgow*,’ | consumption. In 1833, the number of rumps thus 
The 

the condition of Glasgow at different periods. We live-cattle market is entitled to particular attention; 
shall devote our remaining space to a few of the most | and it is much to be regretted that a similar and still 
important or interesting, occasionally adding something | more ‘important establishment for the great metropolis 
from other sources. |of the empire, where it is more urgently required, al- 
Prior to the Reformation in 1560, the population | though on different grounds, should hitherto have been 
were in a state of great ignorance and superstition, | rendered inoperative. Previously to the establishment 
and so disorderly, that, before and after that event, even | of a market at Glasgow, the principal butchers of the 
the ministers of religion found it necessary to wear | city were obliged to travel a circuit of seventy or eighty 


contain various curious facts which strikingly illustrate | sent to Glasgow was 7210, averaging 20s. each. 


arms in the pulpit. 

In 1610 the town council enacted that there should | 
be no dunghills in the fore streets, nor in any of the | 
markets, under the penalty of 13s. 4d.; and that no 
timber should lie in the High Street above a year and a 
day, nor any turf stakes or lint be dried upon the High 
Street under the same penalty ; and that the fruit, kail, 
and onion cramiest, stand between the gutter and the 
house, and that each stand and flake} be an ell in 
length and breadth. 

In 1649, the number of the poor in the several 
quarters of the city was ascertained, and an allowance 
was given them. The full maintenance was ls. 6d, 
weekly, and the magistrates afterwards applied for 
settling a stent §-roll, which, together with the weekly 
collections, was given them for their allowance, and 
beggars were not allowed in the streets or at doors, and 
constables were appointed for that end in every quarter. 


* Throughout the present Supplement we are largely indebted 
tothis admirable work, making use of the second edition, 1832. 
It is quite safe to say that the internal condition of no city in the 
World has ever been so completely illustrated as that of Glasgow 
has been through the long-continued and arduous exertions of 
this gentleman, whose example we earnestly hope that influential 
Persons in our other principal towns will be stirred up to imitate. 

t Small wooden shops, booths, or stalls, projecting from the 
adjoining walls, 

} Hurdle. 





9 Stent means a taxation, or a valuation of property in order to 
taxation. 


miles to purchase cattle in lots, and to rent expensive 
parks in the neighbourhood to graze them in. This 
inconvenience has been obviated by the new market, 
which was fitted up by the magistracy in 1818, by the 
advice and at the instance of Dr. Cleland, who says, 
“I consider myself fortunate in projecting this esta- 
blishment, and in being permitted to bring the market 
to its present state. It occupies an area of 29,561 
square yards, or rather more than six imperial acres,— 
is paved with whinstones, and enclosed with stone walls. 
It contains a commodious inn, stables, sheds, a byre to 
hold 120 bullocks on view, and pens for containing 
9360 sheep. The sales in this market amonnted, in 
1833, to 18,360 bullocks and cows, and 147,200 sheep 
and lambs ; being 165,560 in all, exclusive of hogs and 
calves. The value of the butchers’ meat consumed 
in the city and suburbs was, in 1831, computed at 
334,000/., exclusive of pork and veal. 

Prior to 1776 there were no foot-pavements in the 
city or suburbs; in 1832 there were upwards of 100 
miles of pavements. The first common-sewer at Glas- 
gow was made in 1790; in 1832 there were upwards 
of seven miles of sewers. 

The first lamp which was lighted with gas in the 
streets, was put up in the Trongate in September, 1818. 
In 1831 the Gas Company had laid upwards of 100 * 
miles of gas-pipes in the streets. ‘There are 152 retoris 
in the works, each capable of making 200 cubic feet of 

* In 1835 increased to 110, 
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gras in the twenty-four hours. In generating the gas, 
9350 tons of cannel coal are consumed every year. 

On the Ist of January, 1812, there were no steam- 
boats in Europe. In the latter end of that month 
Henry Bell launched the “ Comet” at Glasgow. In 
1835 there were fifty-four steam-boats on the Clyde at 
Glasgow, whose tonnage amounted to 4987 tons. 

The first mail-coach from London arrived at Glasgow 
on July 7, 1788. In that year the mail took sixty-three 
hours to make the journey from London to Glasgow ; 
in 1832 it' took no more than forty-four hours. 
Hackney-coaches are few in number, considering the 
wealth and population of the city. There were but 
twelve in 1832 ; there were twenty-seven in 1800. In 
1534 there were sixty-one stage-coaches which departed 
from and returned to Glasgow, during 313 days, each 
averaging twelve passengers—the number was 458,232 
in the year; by thirty-seven steam-boats, twenty-five 
passengers each, 579,050; by the swift boats on the 
Forth and Clyde navigation and Union Canal, 91,975; 
by the light iron-boats on the Paisley Canal, 250,000 ; 
Monkland Canal, 31,784; Glasgow and Garnkirk 
Railroad, 118,882: making the gross number of pas- 
sengers amount to 1,529,923. 

The city, considered in its largest extent, contained 
43,357 houses in 1831, of which 1759 were uninhabited, 
and there were then 156 new houses in course of erection. 


The population of 202,426 comprehended 46,195 males | 
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of 20 years old and upwards, whose occupations are 
thus specified in the ‘ Population Returns.’ Agri. 
culture :—oceupiers employing labourers, 23; occu- 
piers not employing labourers, 63; labourers employed 
in agriculture, LOL. Employed in manufactures, or in 
making manufacturing machinery, 19,313: employed 
in retail trade or in handicraft, as masters or workmen, 
18,832 ; capitalists, bankers, professional and other 
educated men, 2723; labourers employed in labour not 
agricultural, 574 ; other males twenty years of age, 
except servants, 4012; male servants, twenty years of 
age, 554; under twenty years of age, 392. The female 
servants amounted to 8006. The rate ofincrease in the 
population between 1821 and 1831 was 374 per cent, 
in Glasgow, 19} in London, 17} in Edinburgh, 94 in 
Dublin, 38? in Liverpool, 374 in Birmingham, 36} in 
Manchester. The Glasgow population (then 202,426) 
consisted of 163,600 Scotch, 2919 English, 35,554 
Irish, and 353 foreigners. The Presbyterians numbered 
104,162, the Dissenters and Episcopalians 71,299, 
Roman Catholics 26,965. The number of delinquents 
imprisoned in 1831 was 758, besides 630 debtors. From 
1763 to 1830 there were only two years (1819 and 1820) 
in which so many as six criminals were executed ; only 
one year (1523) in which so many as five; and only 
four in three of the remaining years. The subscrip- 
tions to various charitable and benevolent associations, 


exclusive of widows’ finds, benefit societies, charity 


schools, and maintenance of pau- 
pers, was 30,039/. in the year 
1834. In 1830 there were in the 
city and suburbs 5006 paupers, 
maintained at an expense of 
17,282/. In the same year there 
were 1393 persons holdiug li- 
censes to sell spirituous liquors. 
In 1832 Dr. Cleland estimated the 
number of houses where dissolute 
and suspicious persons of both 
sexes were entertained at 250; 
and the number of females who 
live in or frequent houses of bad 
fame, in the town and suburbs, 
at 3000. 

Most of the authorities made 
use of in the present Supplement 
have been mentioned; we may, 
however, repeat, that the largest 
assistance has been afforded by 
the various works of Dr. Cle- 
land, being the‘ Annals of Glas- 
gow, the ‘ Statistical Account 
of Glasgow,’ and the articles 
‘Glasgow’ in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia’ and the ‘ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,’ the first of 
which is his acknowledged pro- 
duction, and the last commonly 
attributed to him. We have 
also been helped by Denholm’s 
‘ History of Glasgow,’ the ‘ Chureit 
of Ireland Magazine,’ the ‘ Popu- 
lation Returns for 1831,’ and 
Porter's ‘Official Tables of 
Revenue, Population,Commerce, 
&c., published in 1934. 
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